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AN INVITATION AND AN OPPORTUNITY“ 
~- A DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO LIBRARY BUILDING - 


Lee Zimmerman 
University Librarian 


Over the past few months, especially since ground was broken last May, wide- 
spread campus interest has been manifested in the new library building under con- 
struction. Faculty members have been particularly curious about the interior 

planning and have voiced their desire to obtain an overview projection of the 

building in terms of the plan, the functional layout and the organization of ma-— 
terials and services. This article therefore is in response to the prevalent in- 
terest and, while general in scope, will nevertheless explore significant aspects 
of the subject in some detail. 


It is well worth observing at this point that the planning of any large spe- 
cial purpose building is a difficult and complex undertaking involving serious 
risks of misdirection for, after ideas and concepts find fixed expression in 
brick, steel and concrete, errors of judgement cannot be rectified. Over and a- 
bove aesthetic considerations a library, fundamentally, is a highly utilitarian 
building which is required to perform specific functions efficiently and advan- 
tageously under varying conditions. If it is to perform these functions well, the 
physical structure must make this possible. This is a basic preliminary approach 
to the planning of a library building that cannot be lost sight of regardless of 
other complications or conflicting cross-currents which may arise to interfere 
with or influence this approach. 


PLANNING CONCEPTS 


Preliminary studies on a new library building were first undertaken by the 
Librarian in September, 1950. The results of these studies were published in 
The Bookmark for December, 1951, under the title of “Library Building Needs of 
the University of Idaho.* As indicated in this monograph, our approach was influ 
enced by the program, the curricular pattern and over-all setup that obtains for 
the University of Idaho. The plans as they gradually evolved gave expression to 
certain basic concepts which influenced our thinking and finally assumed tangible 
form in the building now being erected. 


We believed that a library building should not be conceived as a monumental 
edifice but rather that it should be designed for efficient service and embocy 
the elements of simple beauty and functional unity. We wanted it to be a com-— 
fortable, informal and stimulating workshop, not merely a storehouse for books. 
We felt that the library atmosphere as a whole should be an inspiration and a 
stimulus to education reflecting dignity, charm and repose in all their physical 
aspects. We visualized a building that was aesthetically pleasing, convenient to 
use and economical to operate. The emphasis we felt should be on making books 

and related materials quickly and easily available to the group in accordance 

with individual and specific needs. A primary approach therefore was the elimi- 
nation of barriers between books and readers by the interspersion of reading are- 
as with free-standing book stacks to achieve quick accessibility to recorded know 
ledge and to encourage wider use of books. Flexibility, too, was desired to fa~ 
cilitate needed rearrangement of stacks and reading areas whenever necessary 
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while the building itself had to be expansible when circumstances imposed addi- 
tional units. All of these objectives and others equally desirable, we believe, 
have been attained in this building which, because of its orientation, should give 
stronger impetus to library use and more effective support to the educative pro- 
cesSe 


In late November of 1951, the architect, Mr. Ernest Price of Whitehouse, 
Price, Deneff and Deeble, of Spokane, and the Librarian spent a month visiting and 
studying a number of newly-erected library buildings in the east and middle west. 
The architect concentrated on studying construction detail and the Librarian on 
functional planning. These visitations afforded a fine opportunity to observe 
varied setups and to confer directly with librarians. We were in a position to 
observe at first hand whether their buildings gave full expression and motivation 
to library services and processes, They brought to our attention new ideas and 
alerted us to some situations which may have escaped our notice; they served also 
to bring to our planning realistic comprehension and in some instances guided or 
at least influenced major planning decisions. Our original concepts were then re- 
examined in the light of the impressions acquired on this tour and were either 
changed or modified accordingly. 


While in New York, several days were spent in the offices of the firm of 
O'Connor and Kilham, at the time consulting architects for Whitehouse, Price, 
Deneff and Deeble, where the first embryonic plan was roughly sketched. This 
served as a starting point for the visualization of functional relationships and 
structural problems. By December, 1952, the plans assumed final shape following 
eleven months of study, analysis and refinement. 


This building, as initially planned, was a tall, six-story edifice and was 
to occupy a site by the side of and to the north of the Administration Building. 
A request for an appropriation of $1,850,000 was made at the 1953 session of the 
Legislature but the bill did not get out of committee. 


At the 1955 legislative session a bill in the form of a $2,000,000 bond 
issue for the erection of public buildings was introduced in and passed by the 
Legislature. Of this total, $1,300,000 was allocated to the University for the 
construction of a library building. 


In view of the lesser appropriation, it became necessary to replan the build- 
ing to fit available funds. Further studies were undertaken in March, 1955, and 
continued through February, 1956. On the whole the general pattern and schematic 
inter-relationships established for the building previously planned were retained; 
nevertheless, a rather extensive reorientation was called for which culminated 
finally in a four-story rectangular structure of simple yet pleasing design. In- 
vitations to bid were sent out March 20, and bids opened on April 20. The con- 
tract was let on May 9, and construction began on May 15. It is anticipated that 
the building will be completed and ready for occupancy in the fall of 1957, or in 
the early months of 1956. 


LOCATION 


The site selected for the building is located at the west end of the campus 
across from the gymnasium. While this location may appear to be outside the cen- 
ter of present campus gravity, in reality it is quite central and will become in- 
creasingly so in the future. The gymnasium and the adjacent drill and athletic 
fields are daily bee-hives of student activities. Directly to the north are four 
men’s dormitories and, on the east, adjacent to the library, is a vacant lot on 
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which a large classroom building will be erected at some future time. In close 
proximity and only a short walking distance removed are the various academic build— 
ings, except for Music, the women's dormitories and some living groups which are 
on the campus periphery. The library building is, in fact, fortuitously located 
in relation to the campus expansion plan of the future which is oriented in a 
westerly direction and which some day will find the library in the very heart of 
the campus, 


The main entrance is located on the east end of the building at the first 
floor level. Landscaping will be so arranged that the first floor will be at the 
same c¢levation as University Avenue. The lawn on the east and west ends of the 
library will gradually slope down from the high of University Avenue to the low 
of Idaho Avenue. 


Parking space for autos will be accommodated in two areas. A small lot at 
the north end of the building, near the loading dock, will have space for eight 
and, on the south side of Idaho Avenue, the curbing will be moved in to provide 
space for over 30 more. 


An interesting sidelight is the wide walk which will run north and south 
from Idaho Avenue, past the library to University Avenue. The center line of 
this walk represents the center line of the mall which is being developed in ac- 
cordance with the long-range campus plan. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The new library building, when completed, will cost $1,362,295 excluding 
equipment which is estimated at $135,000. Final cost will be approximately 
$1,500,000. The structure, architecturally, is done in contemporary style and is 
pleasingly simple. The length is 205 feet and the width, 138 feet. Area of the 
four floors totals 89,606 square feet and encloses 936,039 cubic feet. It will 
seat at one time a minimum of 1,090 readers and will have a book capacity of near 
ly 525,000 volumes. Another 500,000 to 1,000,000 volumes can be shelved in an 
underground basement. 


Building materials are reinforced concrete with red brick and stone facing. 
Three floors are completely above ground, one floor partly above, and another, a 
basement, nine feet underground. The building is of modular construction with 

the weight born by 64 columns spaced 223 feet apart. 


The north side of the building will be constructed almost completely of glass 
to obtain optimum natural lighting conditions for the reading and study areas 
which are to be located here. There is a minimum number of windows elsewhere in 
the building. In fact, there are none on the west wall while on the south wall 
windows are to be found only on the first floor in the technical services and li- 
brary offices areas. 


A small penthouse will be installed on top of the building for mechanical 
equipment and on the south side of the building at ground level a modest area has 
been reserved for necessary machinery required for operation of the building. 

Heat will be provided by the University's central plant. 


The planning of the physical structure envisaged a building easily subject 
to expansion at low cost and with a minimum disorganization of library services. 
When necessary, a second unit, at least 75 feet in length, can be added to the 
west wall and subsequently, if more space is required over the years, another 


wing can be constructed at the northwest corner of the building which would make 
it into an “Li? shape. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Modular Plan of Structure 


In the interests of flexibility there are neither halls nor corridors and 
few plaster walls in this building. Instead glass partitions will be extensively 
used for area separation. These can be freely moved to meet the exigencies of 
any situation. The only fixed areas in the building are stairways, elevator 
shaft and lavatories. Reading room furniture can be arranged to serve as parti- 
tions to separate readers from stack areas whenever desired. 


The modular plan provides such flexibility that any rearrangement or re- 
allocation of space within the building can be effected at will. A given area 
used for readers can be converted to stacks quickly and inexpensively with a mini- 
mum Of inconvenience and disruption of service. 


Ceiling height for the three upper floors is 10 feet; between the ground 
floor and the first floor, it is 10 feet for some parts of the room and 13 feet 
for other areas. The ceiling height of the underground floor is 9 feet. 


Air Conditioning 


A complete air conditioning system will be incorporated in the new building. 
Temperature and humidity control is of major importance not only for the well- 
being of library users but also for the preservation of books which rapidly deter- 
iorate under improper storage conditions. Physical longevity of a book has a 
close relationship to conditions of its storage which must preclude dryness, heat 
and dust. The building will be maintained at a uniform temperature of 72 degrees. 


All windows will be thermopane and sealed. This type of window will mater- 
ially contribute to the effectiveness of the air control system during either hot 
or cold weather. Students using the individual study tables to be placed against 
these windows will be protected from either winter chill or summer heat. The 
even temperature and the frequent removal of bad and the infusion of fresh air 
will induce superior study conditions. 


Lighting 


The lighting system deserves particular mention. Developed and tested in 
the past five or six years, it represents the last word from the point of view of 
illumination specialists and engineers. It is in the form of a luminous ceiling 
which consists of long sheets of corrugated, translucent vinyl plastic, two to 
three feet wide and extremely light. These sheets are clipped between narrow, 
metal rails hung from the ceiling, and are illuminated from above by fluorescent 
fixtures. The result is an absence of reflected glare common to troffer ceilings 
where contrasts of brightness between unlighted ceiling and light source are fre- 
quently annoying. It provides for optimum study conditions without danger of 
eyestrain especially where there is close visual work of long duration. 


Acoustics 


In connection with the luminous ceilings a high percentage of noise ab~ 
sorption will be achieved through the installation of a series of fins which run 
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the whole length of the reading rooms. They are about six inches wide and are 
made in sections of perforated steel which will be filled with sound~absorbing 
fiber glass. Asphalt tile is to be used on floors. It is believed that the ceil- 
ing fins will be completely effective and will fully soundproof the reading areas. 
If not, the columns of the various reading rooms can be acoustically treated with 
minimum trouble and expense. 


ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS 


In the present building library materials are arranged togethcr on shelves 
by form; that is, all periodicals are shelved together in one area, reference 
books in another, and gencral books in still another part of the library. In the 
new building the principle of library organization by subject will be followed. 
This is a divisional organization of materials, or an openeshelf arrangement of 
printed matter by broad subject areas. 


The entire book collection as now constituted in our present library organi- 
zation will be broken up and reoriented around the divisional pattern. Govern- 
ment documents will be the only exception. All reference books, general books, 
indexes, abstracts, and periodicals relating, for example, to humanities, will be 
reassembled and shelved in the humanities library. The same holds for materials 
in the field of social science and science and technology. 


The divisional subject arrangement provides the student and scholar not only 
with specific materials related to one discipline but with those in cognate 

fields. This is much to be desired in view of the growing inter-relationships be- 
tween intellectual disciplines at so many points. 


Three separate divisional libraries will be organized in the new library 
building which will conform almost completely with the setup for academic divi- 
sions on the campus. Humanities on the first floor will include related fields 
such as languages, literature, art and music. Social science on the second floor 
services history, political science, education and economics. Science and tech- 
nology on the third floor will incoude the biological and physical sciences, 
agriculture and engincecring. 


OTHER FEATURES 


The new building will contain many features which conform to progressive ad- 
ministrative practices and which facilitate library services and operations. 

There will be faculty carrels on each floor as well as individual study tables 
for students. Steel lockers similar to those found in travel stations will be 
available near the carrels for storing paper, typewriter and similar materials 
required in rescarch. Screens 6 feet high and 12 fect long, composed of rods a- 
bout one inch in diameter and spaced approximately one inch apart, will be in- 
stalled at intervals in the reading areas to break up the long lines of the room 
and to provide a larger degree of privacy. 


A glass—enclosed, soundproof typing room to accommodate nine users at one 
time has been provided for each divisional library. 


An inter-com and chime system will be a feature of the building and will come 
Prise 26 outlets. Obviously this will accelerate library operations all along 

the line. A bell system for emptying the library at night will be also utilized. 
Clocks will be numerous and will be conveniently located throughout the building. 
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There will be four seminar rooms for. graduate classes on the top floor level 
each of which will cantain a long table with a seating capacity of 10 or 12. 


Book stacks will be steel, free-standing and movable, and reading room fur- 
niture will be varied. There will be, of course, the typical reading room tables 
and straight back chairs but, in addition, there will be comfortable, partially 
upholstered chairs with arms and, in periodical areas, there will be a few large 
reading chairs and davenos. Space has been provided for individual study tables 
within inner stack areas for users who must remain in close proximity to source 
materials for indefinite periods of time. 


DESCRIPTION OF FLOORS 


Ground Floor 


On the north side of this level is the study and reserved book reading room 
which was located on the ground level to utilize optimum lighting conditions for 
study and reading. Other compelling reasons favored its location here. There is 
always a small segment of the student body that uses the library only to obtain 
and to read reserved books. Some students occasionally look for sitting space in 
a library to put in time until the next class begins. Frequently, too, some stu- 
dents want the opportunity to do group study. It was therefore believed appro- 
priate to locate this room on the ground level in the collective interest of thes 
groups. Furthermore, space was not available for it on the upper levels. This 
room wiil be unsupervised and all reserved books will be charged from the circu- 
lation desk on the floor above. Each student will then have a choice of reading 
in the reserved book room directly below or in one of the divisional libraries 
depending upon individual predilection or the purpose he has in mind. This room 
will seat a maximum of 216 readers at one time. 


Near the entrance to the reserved book room there is an exhibit area com- 
prising one bay or 506 square feet. Glass enclosed exhibit cases, each 21 feet 
long are to be built in on two sides of the wall. Public toilets are adjacent to 
this area near the foot of the stairs. 


Also on this level: are two storage areas, one for books and the other for 
newspapers. In close proximity is the shipping and receiving room for incoming 
and outgoing materials. An all weather loading platform opens into the shipping 
room where, at the opposite end, is a staff service elevator which goes to all 
floor levels. 


Three other small areas should be noted in passing. As the floor sketches 
included in this issue will show, there is a stairway leading from the foyer a- 
bove to the northeast corner of the ground level below. At the foot of this 
stairway there is another exhibit area intended primarily for the display of 
artifacts and other miscellaneous museum material. Public toilets are nearby 
while the room at the corner, flanked by the hallway and entrance doors, is a 
multi-purpose library staff room. 


1t the extreme northwest corner of this level and reached either through 
this area, or directly from the outside, is a small university post office com- 
prising three bays or 1,518 square feet. 


First Floor 


Special attention was devoted to planning the layout of the main or first 
floor, particularly the public service center which controls the flow of people 
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and materials and is, of course, the point of departure for all areas within the 
building. The service center is also the user's guide to library resources. At 
the card catalog he learns whether a desired publication is in the library and 

where it may be found. He may need to consult to.ls in the bibliography room to 
identify sources, especially by subject, obtain guidance or information from li- 
brarians, charge out books at the loan desk or visit the divisional libraries. 


Routes to all parts of the library begin at the service center. As there 
will be heavy traffic to, from, and through this area, it was necessary to cstab- 
lish effective controls. Entrance to the library is by means of three doors ad- 
jacent to the browsing room; exit is through the two doors controlled by the rail 
installed opposite the loan desk which is so located that all traffic in or out 
of the building flows past it in a straight line to the stairways. One end of 
the loan desk is recessed to obviate traffic bottlenecks and to provide adequate 
space for students who charge out reserved books. All books leaving the building 
will be charged at this central desk and not from the separatc reading rooms. In 
addition to the economic advantages attendant upon centralized charging at the 
building exit, controls will be such that temporary losses of books - always a 
problem in an open=shelf library - should be reduced to a minimum. The ecxper- 
ience of other libraries is that strict exit controls are practicable and do not 
necessarily retard the flow of students from the building at the end of class 
periods. 


The functional orientation from the library point of view is interesting. 
To the right of the entrance is the browsing and recreational reading room com- 
prising approximately 1500 square feet. This room, comfortably furnished for 
casual reading, will offer excellent facilities for perusing current periodical 
journals of general interest, current newspapers and the newer books of more or 
less popular appeal. The room is located just off the main line of traffic for 
the convenience of the reader who may not have occasion to use other library fa- 
cilities. 


A close integration of library administrative and service units has been 
achieved. Arranged near the loan desk is the card catalog aroa, the bibliography 
room, the administrative offices and technical processes division thereby bring- 
ing togcther in close juxtaposition all members of the staff except the librar- 
ians of the three reading rooms and their assistants. This coordinated unity is 
ever so expedient in the efficient operation of library services. 


The entrance to the humanitics library on this floor adjoins the stairway to 
the upper and lower floors. It occupies nearly 12,000 square feet and, as pre- 
viously noted, is to house the library's collection related to humanities. This 
room will seat a minimum of 273 readers and will contain free-standing stacks 
which will shelve 96,000 volumes. At the cast end of the room are a glass en- 
closed librarian's office and clerical work room. Within a few steps are the 
tables and stacks for the indexes, reference books and the current professional 
journals. There will be comfortable reading chairs for those cxamining the rc- 
cent journals. The stacks have been arranged so as to provide study facilities 
within the area and to separate faculty carrels on the south and west sides of 
the building from the student study area on the north. 


A glass enclosed, soundproof typing room is centrally placed against a south 
wall while a panel containing pegs for wraps spans that part of the wall which 
separates it from the public stairway. 


Second Floor 


All materials rclating to the social sciences will be lodged cn this floor 
and will include cducation, sociology, history, political science, business and 
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psychology. The floor arrangement of stacks and reading areas is identical with 
that for the first floor but the service desk and office work rooms are located 
closer to the entrance. The reference, index, abstract, current professional 
journals area has been installed in the northeast corner alcove, but is relative- 
ly close to the service desk. The social science library will have a stack capa- 
city of 207,150 volumes and can accommodate 310 readers. 


On this floor several other collections will be found. The map collection 


is placed in the two bays of the southeast corner of this room next to the special 
collections room. 


The library'’s special collection comprising for the most part books on the 
Pacific Northwest, Idahoana and archival materials will be housed in a glass en- 
closed area containing four bays or 2,025 square feet. This room can be effec- 
tively supervised and serviced from the social science librarian's office and 
work room which are also glass enclosed. If or when the speciall collections area 
requires enlargement, the map files can be relocated and the partition wall on the 
south end can be removed so that the room may be extended to the wall of the build 
ing itself. This will add an additional 1,012 square feet. 


The documents collection also will be on the south side of this floor. This 
collection, unlike that for books and periodicals, will not be broken up and re- 
assembled on the basis of subject matter. It will remain in its present U.S. Gow 
ernment Printing Office arrangement. The decision to retain it intact was influ- 
enced by the fact that this collection is not included in the main card catalog 
but has its own detailed classification scheme and comprehensive indexes by which 
it is possible to locate specific material. Because of its size, over 500,000 
pieces, and the complexity of the manner by which government publications are is- 
sued, the cost of reclassifying and recataloging this material on a subject divi- 
sion basis would be prohibitive and unjustifiable. 


Faculty carrels are arranged on the south and west while the lockers are by 
the elevator. The typing room is centrally established and the panels containing 
pegs for wraps are on the west wall of the typing room and the north wall of the 
central stairway. 


Third Floor 


This floor, unlike the lower levels, is recessed from the east, south and 
west walls of the building. It contains only the science library and five small 
special purpose rooms. However, the floor area which is given over to the science 
library itself is, in terms of square footage, exactly the same as that for the 
social science library on the floor below. 


The arrangement pattern for the reading and study areas on this floor is also 
similar to that for the lower floors. The reference, bibliography, index, ab~ 
stract, current professional periodical area, located in the northeast alcove, is 
satisfactorily placed in relation to the librarian'’s office and service desk for 
convenient assistance to readers. This library will seat a minimum of 291 readers 
at one time and will provide stack space for 114,300 volumes. 


On this floor the faculty carrels and lockers are placed in the southeast 
corner adjacent to the office work room and the individual student study tables 
along both the north and west walls of the building. 


A microfilm room has been installed near the head of the public stairway 
which is just off the path of the main traffic flow. This stairway is in the 
heart of the building and opens on all floor levels. Its central position gives 
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ready accessibility to the microfilm room on the top level with minimum effort 
and inconvenience. 


This observation holds also for the four seminar rooms which are likewise 
located near the head of the stairway and can be conveniently reached. Across 
from these rooms on the opposite corridor wall (air shaft and stairway), is a 
long row of pegs for wraps. 


The position of the typing room is identical with those on the first and se- 
cond floors and the two stairways at the east and west ends of the building are 
fire escape exits which lead to the first floor, one opening on the outside at 
the southwest alcove and the other on the foyer to the main entrance to the build- 
ing 


CONCLUSION 


A large investment in time and hard work has gone into the planning of this 
building. Every effort was made to plan the best and most building on the appro- 
priation available, not an easy matter in these days of continuously rising costs. 
And while the building may not be completely perfect (what building ever is), we 
believe that it will be quite serviceable, wholly adequate and should give excel- 
lent support to the curricular program that currently prevails or to expanding 
programs designed for tomorrow. The building should fully meet the needs of stu- 
dents and faculty for a long time to come. 


This structure when completed should be more than just a building for it is, 
in a very true sense, the intellectual heart of the campus. Many generations of 
Idaho students will pass through its portals; they can take real pride in its fa- 


cilities; find inspiration in its atmosphere and pleasant surroundings; browse 
and read more widely; develop habits of independent study and intellectual self- 
reliance; and acquire through books and reading some of the knowledge and under- 
standing they will so shortly need after their college years have ended. 


President Dodds of Princeton said it so much better a few years ago comment- 
ing on his ow University’s new library building for the Princeton Alumni Weekly. 
He stated in part that “this library has been thoughtfully planned with one chief 
purpose in mind - to break down the barriers between a young man and the company 
of the great, and to make it easier for him to appropriate for himself that which 
hosts of great men, leaders in the march of progress, have to offer. But this 
library, like any other, can only present an invitation and an opportunity. What 
students and scholars do with that opportunity is for each to decide." 


STATISTICAL DATA 


Size of Building 


- Length: 205 ft. Width: 136 ft. 

Ceiling height: 13 ft. between ground level and first floor; 10 ft. for the 
other floors. 

- Module size: 224 ft. center to center; each bay, 506 sq. ft. 

- Area (inside): 89,606 sq. ft.; 936,034 cu. ft. 

- Area by floors (square footage ): 


Reading and 


Floor Administrative Storage Stacks Miscellaneous* Total 
Ground 3,592 7,590 4,048 9,058 21,, 288 
lst 7,590 ~ 11,891 1,807 24, 288 
2nd 506 - 21,252 2,530 24,288 
3rd 1,295 1, 94) 16,742 


7,590 51,486 18,336 


Building Construction Details 


Architect: Whitehouse, Price, Deneff & Deeble. Spokane. 

Frame: Reinforced concrete. 

Exterior walls: Brick — air space — insulation - concrete wall — plaster. 

Roofing: Built up roof - flat. 

- Windows: Aluminum — fixed sash - thermopane. 

- Flooring: Asphalt tile. 

Interior walls: Steel studs and plaster; also movable or demountable walls. 

Illumination: Luminous ceilings in all reading areas; also technical pro- 
cesses area. 

Ventilation: Completely air conditioned. 

Heating: Central University plant. 


Cost of Building 


- Architect's fee. $ 77,111 
- General contract: Busboom and Rauh. Spokane 867,970 
- Mechanical (heating, ventilating, plumbing): Detweiler Bros. 

Inc. Twin Falls. 230,154 
- Electrical: Power City Electric. Spokane. 187,060 


Total Cost of Construction $ 1,362,295 


- Equipment and furniture: (estimated) $ 
- Cost per cubic foot: $ 1.43 
~ Cost per square foot: 


*Includes: Post office, wash rooms, stairs, elevator, air shaft, corridor, etc. 
*Does not include estimate for equipment and furniture. 


Book and Reader Capacity 


Ground Level 


- Reserve Reading Room 
~- Book Storage Area #1 
- Book Storage Area #2 


First Floor 


Humanities Reading Room 
Browsing Room 

Typing Room 
Bibliography Room 


Second Floor 


Social Science Reading Room 
Special Collections Room 
Documents Room 

Typing Room 


Third- Floor 
~ Science/Tech. Reading Room 
- Microfilm Room 


- Typing Room 
- Seminar Rooms 


Grand Totals 


Volumes 


51,300 


114,300 
15,000 
77,8501 


114,300 


lpased on 25 standard-sized volumes per shelf. 


207,150 


114,300 


515,400 


Readers 
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WHY SO LONG TO PURCHASE A BOOK? 


Charles Irvin 
Formerly on University Library Staff 


Why does it take so long for the Library to receive a book which has been or- 
dered? Faculty members are constantly asking this question—a question which pro- 
bably arises more frequently than any other involving library processes. Nothing 
is more irksome than to wait and wait for a book which one needs right now. Many 


are justly puzzled, especially when their own personal orders are often filled 
within a matter of days. " 


In the hope of clarifying this library mystery (we have no hope of solving 
it), an attempt will be made to follow a book order from the time it is received 
from the faculty member to the date the book arrives. 


The usual process through which each order goes is, by and large, as follows: 
(1) The order is stamped with date of receipt, and it then must wait its turn in 
processing. (2) The order is "searched"; i.se., all information as to author, 
title, publisher, etc., must be verified in bibliographies; it must be checked a- 
gainst our catalog and order and continuation files to avoid duplication. (3) 
The order is typed up on special forms and mailed to dealer or publisher. Library 
of Congress printed catalog cards are ordered at the same time. (4) When the 
book is received, it must be checked with the original order to be sure the right 
book has been supplied. (5) If LC cards have been received, they are placed in 
the book which is then sent to the Catalog Department for cataloging. If LC cards 
have not been received, the book normally will remain on the shelf and cataloging 
may be held up until the cards are available but not longer than two months. 


With the above steps in mind, it would scemthat ordering a book is a fairly 
simple process. However, there are pitfalls and extenuating circumstances all a- 
long the way to delay it. 


To begin with, the Acquisition Department annually handles three thousand or 
more individual book orders. Spread out over twelve months, there would be an 
average of two hundred fifty or more orders per month to process. If this were 
the case, orders could be placed evenly and promptly and the process speeded up 
all along the line. This, of course, never happens, and the bulk of the orders 
comes at the beginning of each semester or soon thereafter and at the deadline 
near the end of the fiscal year. Only a certain number can be processed during a 
day, and some take much longer than others. The more information supplied the Li- 
brary, the less time it takes to search an order. All too frequently the Library 
receives book orders from faculty members which when checked for bibliographic 
verification by the Acquisition Department indicate that the information given is 


not only incomplete but incorrect, thus requiring additional staff time to prepare 
orders, 


The orders then must be typed on special order forms. As the Acquisition De- 
partment must share its typist with another section of the Library, there may be 
some delay in getting the orders typed, although book orders are given priority 
whenever possible and rush orders are done immediately. 


When the order has been typed and mailed, the Library is at the mercy of the 
book dealer. He, too, suffers from periods of abundance and dearth of orders, and 
a corresponding slow-down and speed-up in the filling of orders ensues. If the 
Library is careless in its searching and typing, then the dealer will have added 
difficulty in identifying and supplying books. 


The book publishing industry is concentrated in the Northeast, principally 
in New York City, and naturally a supplier has been chosen from this area. But 
there are few, if any, dealers who carry in stock the wide variety of books needed 
by a university library and what he cannot pick up in New York he must reorder. 
All this causes delay, but it is unavoidable. One might ask, ‘Why not order di- 
rect from the publishers?" and get the books quickly. There are two good reasons: 
(1) it is more practical for the Library to send an order for thirty books to one 
supplier than thirty single orders to that many publishers; (2) similarly, publi- 
shers do not want the trouble and expense of many small accounts and thus insist 
on libraries purchasing through suppliers. 


Second-hand and foreign books must go through the same process as new domes— 
tic books, but other problems are involved. For foreign books, the greater dis- 
tances to be covered cause more delay in receipt, although it is true that some 
foreign dealers give remarkably quick service to the shame of those in America. 
The availability of a second-hand book is the main factor in the time it takes 
to receive it after the order has been turned in to the Acquisition Department. 
If available at the time the order is placed, the book is received as promptly as 
a new domestic book. If a dealer has to search for the title, it may take weeks 
or even months to locate a copy (or maybe not at all). Therefore, and it has been 
mentioned in a recent issue of The Bookmark, if one orders from a second-hand 
dealer's catalog, speed is imperative, for the book may be sold before an order 
from Idaho reaches the dealer. The second-hand book market is also concentrated 


in the Northeast, and the Library is at a severe disadvantage by being three thou- 
sand miles away. 


In a recent survey of the problem at the University of Nebraska Library, it 
was found that one-half of all domestic new books had been received within three 
weeks after the order was placed (with supplier) and three-fourths within seven 
weeks; one-half of all used books had been received within five weeks after the 

order was placed and three-fourths within seven weeks; of foreign titles, one- 

half had been received within eleven weeks am three-fourths within four months. 
With some allowance for institutional differences, these figures compare favor- 
ably with the rate of receipt of books at the University of Idaho. 


To sum up, the time required for the Library to get a book is dependent on 
three distinct groups of people: the faculty, who turn in book requests at vary- 
ing times and in varying quantity; the Acquisition Department of the Library, 
which processes the orders; and the dealer, who supplies the books. The Library 
can control only one of these three major factors involved in acquiring a book, 
yet it is responsible for the whole operation. Therefore it wishes to impress on 
each individual faculty member the need for more evenly distributed book orders 
and the problems facing the Order Department. The ideal situation is well-nigh 
impossible of attainment, and it may always take too long to procure some books. 
But the Library has accepted, and will continue to accept, full responsibility 
for the acquisition of its materials, prompty or otherwise, and it will strive 
continuously to improve its service. 
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SIGNIFICANT LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


The Library Development Project of the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
is concerned with the study of library facilities and services in the Pacific 
Northwest (British Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington). The Project 
is conducting its work over a two year period, ending June 30, 1958, and is fi- 
nanced by a $60,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. Headquarters for the Project 
are at 503 Thomson Hall on the campus of the University of Washington. 


The aim of the Project is to study the total complex of libraries and their 
services with a view toward recommending channels of development and improvement 
through the most effective use of existing and anticipated resources. 


A staff of three, responsible to the Project's Executive and General Policy 
committees, is assigned the primary task of administering the Project. Dr. iliorton 
Kroll, formerly of the political science faculty of Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, is Director. Mr. Henry T. Drennan, formerly Umatilla County Librarian, 
Oregon, is Assistant Director and Dr. Remedios W. Moore, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana serves as Secretary~Editorial Assistant. 


On Tuesday, August 28, 1956, the Project Staff, which has been in operation 
since July 2, 1956, met with its Executive and General Policy Committees and pre- 
sented its working plan, The staff is now about to enter the organizational 
phase of its research activities. 


The Project is organized into four major divisions dealing with (1) Public 
Libraries, (2) college, university and special libraries, (3) elementary and se- 
condary school libraries, and (4) a synthesis of all library activities in the 
region. Each major division is, in turn, sub-divided into a number of subject 
areas which represent the major studies to be conducted under Project auspices. 
An advisory committee of from six to ten members will be chosen by the Project's 
Executive Committce for cach of the four major divisions. These committees, made 
up largely of professional librarians and others with practicing interests in 
their respective divisions, will offer counsel and reactions to the work executed 
by the staff and research profcssionals cngaged by the staff. Much of the re- 
search will be conducted by social scientists, professional librarians, graduate 


students in librarianship, education, and the social sciences acting individually 
or as research teams. 


Public Libraries 


In the Public Library division there are ten area sub-divisions: (1) his- 
torical development, (2) libraries and their laws, (3) public library finance, 
(4) library commissions and boards of trustees, (5) library organization, (6) the 
state and provincial library agency, (7) grants-in-aid (Library Services Act in- 
cluded), (8) problems of library services in metropolitan areas, (9) the adult 
education function of the public library, (10) Northwest regional integration of 
Public library organization and services. 


ementary and Secondary School Libraries 


Area sub-divisions of school libraries to be studied include: (1) the role 
of the school library in school systems of the region, (2) development of school 
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library standards, (3) the school administrator's conception of the school library 
(4) school library finance, (5) supervision of school library service, and (6) 
school library relations with other libraries in their communities. 


College, University, and Special Libraries 


The unifying factor in this division is the orientation of the libraries to- 
wards research. Studics planned will deal with: (1) the development of college 
and university librarics, (2) the formulation of policies in college and univere 
sity librarics, (3) the university library as a teaching instrument, (4) the uni- 
versity library as a research instrument, (5) an attitude survey of the university 
library staff and faculty clientele, and (6) the function of integrating univer- 
sity and college library services. 


Those special libraries earmarked for study are: (7) law libraries, (8) medi- 


cal, (9) government, (10) newspaper, and (11) art, and other special libraries may 
be included. 


Libraries of the Pacific Northwest 


The studies in this division, which will draw heavily on the findings indi- 
cated in the other three divisions, will present an analysis of the library com 
plex as an element in the total environment of the Pacific Northwest. Study areas 
are planned which will deal with: (1) the pattern of natural and human resources 
in the region, (2) the intellectual profile or major intellectual characteristics 
of the people in the region, (3) the role of libraries in their respective com- 
munities, (4) the library complex of the region; an analysis of the total library 
resources in the Northwst, (5) the librarian in the Northwest; a personnel- 
personality study, (6) an architectural study of library architecture in terms of 
design for meeting library needs, (7) education for librarianship, (8) the Pacific 
lorthwest Bibliographic Center, (9) projected needs for library services on a 
Northwest regional basis and (10) possibilities of utilizing the Pacific Northwest 


region as an integrating factor for the improvement of library, services, stan- 
dards, and facilities. 


Immediate Plans 


The staff is now planning to visit librarians, social scientists, and other 
persons interested in library problems. The purpose of these visits will be to 
survey briefly library problems, collect basic data and to intervicw and interest 
social scientists and other researchers in the work of the Project. 


(For additional information consult the Librarian or communicate with Dr. 
Kroll directly at his headquarters given above.) 


One must, I think, be struck more and more the longer one lives, to 
find how much in our present society a man’s life of each day depends 
for its solidity and value upon whether he reads during that day, and 
far more still on what he reads during it. - Matthew Arnold. 
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BEHIND THE STACKS 


RIVERS OF AMERICA SERIES 


Margaret L. Coit, Pulitzer Prize author, recently said of this well-known 
series, “Like the great rivers they celebrate, the Rivers of America Series has 
yet to run dry.‘' Since 1937 when the first volume appeared ~ The Kennebec, Cradle 
of Americans, by Robert Peter Tristram Coffin - some fifty-one volumes have been 
published. Included among its authors are many of America’s outstanding writers, 
some Of whom, to name a few, are Robert P.T. Coffin, Stewart Holbrook, James 
Branch Cabell, Henry Seidel Canby, Carl Carmer, Hodding Carter, Edgar Lee Masters. 
Other writers, better known locally than nationally, have made equally distinguis- 
ed contributions to the series. The fiftieth volume is of special interest both 
in subject matter and in authorship to the Pacific Northwest, being The Columbia, 
by Stewart Holbrook, an adopted son of the Northwest and a leading American his- 
torian who makes his home in Portland, Oregon. The significance of Miss Coit’s 
statement is apparent here as well as in the following and most recently issued 
volume, River of the Carolinas: The Santee, by Henry Savage. 


The Rivers of America, which has been published by Rinehart and Company since 
the beginning, was founded by a Canadian, Constance Lindsay Skinner, who served as 
its first editor until her death in 1939. Editorial leadership then passed to 
Stephen Vincent Benet and Carl Carmer and has been continued by the latter since 
the death of Benet in 1943. 


SUPPLEMENTS TO WELL-KNOWN REFERENCE WORKS 


Recent publications worth noting are some additional volumes or supplements 
to several standard reference works. Twentieth Century Authors, by Kunitz and 
Haycraft, 1942, a biographical dictionary of modern literature including "writers 
of this century whose books are familiar to readers of English," has now been ex- 
panded and brought up-to-date with Twentieth Century Authors, First Supplement. 


Probably the most extensive bibliography in the social sciences is the London 
Bibliography of the Social Sciences. This catalog of the holdings of several 
outstanding London libraries and special collections primarily in the fields of 
political science, economics, international affairs, and the like, originally ap- 


peared in 1931, followed by supplementary volumes. Publication was interrupted 
by World War II but has now been resumed with Vol. 7-9 which lists additions to 
the libraries for the period 1936-1950. 


Foreign Affairs Bibliography 1942-1952 is the third volume of this well-known 
series, A selected and annotated list of books on international relations begin- 
ning with 1919, it is compiled from the regular listings of the quarterly journal, 


foreign Affairs, which also keeps the cumulated volumes of ten or more years each 
Up-to-date. 
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ARCHIVAL NOTES 


Through the good offices of a student, Ed Schrader, whose interest in such 
matters puts some of his elders to shame, the University Library recently secured 
two photographs of prominent early Idaho residents from Mrs. Redding, Librarian 
of the Kellogg Public Library. Albert Page, a prominent panhandle figure is show 
as a member of the State Legislature of 1903. There is also a portrait shot of 
William Horace Clagett who, born in Maryland in 1838, became chairman of the com- 
mittee that wrote the Constitution for the State of Idaho. 


The University Alumni secretary recently presented the Library with a group 
of individual pictures of members of the House of Representatives in Idaho's 
Eighth Legislature (1905). The Alumni secretary also made it possible for library 
representatives to have access to photo albums belonging to a long-time Moscow 
resident. Since many of the photos appeared to have historical or archival value, 
efforts have been launched to secure these pictures for the University Archives if 
at all possible. Another long-time resident, who preferred to remain anonymous, 
presented the University with several old maps of special interest including early 
Moscow subdivision plats and a panoramic view of Moscow in 1897. 


MARSH CLIPPINGS NOW AVAILABLE 


Some time ago, Mr. Harry W. Marsh made available to the University a tremen- 
dous collection of newspaper clippings dealing with early Idaho history and par- 
ticularly with the mining industry in the state. The long and tedious task of 
sorting and mounting the clippings in 13 notebooks is now completed and a copious 
table of contents has been prepared. The Marsh clippings, now available in the 
Library's Northwest Collection, are considered an invaluable source for anyone 
interested in studying or writing about Idaho history. 


SOVIET PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER - ITS EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND SUPPLY 


The subject of this study, published in November, 1955 by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, is the growth and utilization of the specialized manpower re- 
sources of the U.S.S.R. insofar as they may be judged from the Soviet educational 
effort during the past 25 years. 


The most recent and comprehensive study in English today of education in the 
U.S.S.R., this volume provides data on the Soviet educational system and its me- 
thods of training Soviet professional manpower. It covers such topics as moti- 
vation, student-teacher ratios, curricula, implications for the United States, 
and many other points of similar interest. 


Available at the Reference Desk, First Floor, Library. 


MORE PACIFIC NORTHWEST MATERIALS 


The Library*s excellent collection of government documents known as the 
Serial Set" was significantly bolstered with the recent acquisition of 23 long- 
wanted volumes. These are all rare volumes of early date and their value for 
Pacific Northwest studies is attested by their listing in Judson'’s Subject Index 
to the History of the Pacific Northwest and Alaska as found in U.S. Government 


Documents, 1789-1881. 
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SALMAGUNDI 


SOURCE OF DEGREES OF THE IDAHO FACULTY 


East, west, south and north. They came from all points of the compass to 
work at the University of Idaho. Who comes, you say? Why, the people who make 
up the faculty and administrative staff. In a survey made by a library staff men- 
ber, it was shown that the University comprises individuals who received their de- 
grees from forty-three states, the District of Columbia, three provinces in Canada, 
and six foreign countries. 


The University of Idaho catalog for 1955-57 was used as the basis for the 
geographical origin of the degrees held by U. of I. staff members. Degrees were 
listed only for those faculty and administrative personnel who work on the campus 
in Moscow. These were tallied in three groups, B.A.'s, M.A.'s, and Ph.D.‘s or 
their various equivalents. 


It was found in totaling up these lists that for every 100 B.A.'s there are 
65 M.A.*s and 28 Ph.D.*s. The schools from which most Ph.D.'s came were Univer- 
sity of Michigan (11), Columbia University (10), and University of Wisconsin (10). 
Next to the University of Idaho which leads with 67 master's degrees, the other 
institutions were University of Washington (17), University of Wisconsin (16), 
University of Michigan (14), and Cclumbia University (12). The largest number of 
people, 130, obtained their B.A.*s or B.S.*s from the University of Idaho. Other 
leading schools in this category were: University of Washington (20), University 
of Minnesota (14), Oregon State College (13), University of Illinois (13), and 
University of Michigan (10). 


The top fifty schools from which degrees were obtained are given in the list 
below: 


1 University of Idaho 197 21 Ohio State University 8 
2 University of Washington 46 22 Montana State College B 
3 University of Wisconsin 38 23 University of Oregon 8 
4 University of Michigan 35 24 Yale University 8 
5 University of Minnesota 30 25 Colorado Agricultural & 
6 University of Illinois 26 Mechanical College 7 
7 Oregon State College 24 26 University of Denver 7 
8 University of California 21 27. University of North Dakota 7 
9 Iowa State College 19 28 Duke University 6 
10 Cornell University 19 29 University of Iowa 6 
ll State College of 30 University of Missouri 6 
Washington 17 31 Oberlin College 6 
12 University of Nebraska 16 32 University of Texas 6 
13. Columbia University 14 33 Bowling Green University 5 
1, University of Chicago 13 3, Colorado State College of 
15 Kansas State College 13 Education rm 
16 Harvard University 12 35 University of Colorado 4 
17 Pennsylvania State College 11 36 De Pauw University 4 
18 Michigan State University 10 37 New York University 4 
19 Utah State Agricultural 38 Northwestern University 4 
College 10 39 Ohio University 4 
20 Stanford University 9 40 Oklahoma Agricultural & 
Mechanical College 4 
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Wayne University 
Brigham Young University 
University of Florida 
College of Idaho 
University of Maine 
Miami University 


47 North Dakota Agricultural 
College 

Purdue University 

49 South Dakota School of Mines 
& Technology 

United States Naval Academy 
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MORE GIFT BOOKS FROM TALBOT JENNINGS 


A gift of over fifty books was recently presented to the University Library 
by Talbot Jennings, noted screen scenario writer and Idaho graduate of 1924. The 
books range from non-fiction, through poetry and best-selling fiction. This is 

just the latest, though one of the largest, groups of books that have been given 
to the Library by Mr. Jennings throughout the past years. 


As a screen writer in Hollywood, Jennings has completed the scripts for many 
hit movies including “Anna and the King of Siam"? and "Northwest Passage." Before 
beginning his screen writing career he wrote several plays which appeared on 
Broadway. Starting his career at the University of Idaho, he wrote "Light on the 
Mountains," a historical pageant of Idaho, acted by University students. During 
his senior year he was president of the Idaho student body and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


THE PNLA CONFERENCE IN PULLMAN 


The library staff of the University of Idaho were active participants in the 
46th Conference of the Pacific Northwest Library Association held in Pullman, 
August 29-31. The library staffs of the State College of Washington and the Uni- 
versity of Idaho were co-hosts. Chairman of the Conference Committee was Clifford 
Armstrong, Associate Director of the State College of Washington Library, and 
Vice~Chairmen were Lee Zimmerman, Librarian of the University of Idaho, who also 
served as Chairman of Publicity, and Clarence Gorchels, Assistant Librarian of 
Washington State College. 


Other University of Idaho library staff members serving on committees were; 
Charles Webbert, Chairman, Exhibits; Edmond Gnoza, Chairman, and Michael Slama, 
Transportation; and Nancy Atkinson, Hospitality. Charles Webbert introduced the 
exhibitors at the first general session and Lee Zimmerman addressed the fourth 

general session speaking on the new University of Idaho library building. 


The University of Idaho President's tea and open house was held in the main 
reading room of the Library on the afternoon of August 30 at which time 250 guests 
were entertained. The open house was highly successful due largely to the efforts 
of Nancy Atkinson, who was in charge of arrangements, and also to the other mem- 

bers of the staff who assisted her so effectively. 


NEW LIBRARY FORM 


In another effort to increase its services, the Library has created a new 
form to inflict on a red-tape encrusted wrld. Available at the Loan Desk is a 
long, yellow marker which, when placed in books being used in the stacks, will 
ensure that library stackers will not re-shelve for a period stated thereon. 

This will be a convenience to faculty and advanced students doing research or 
gathering material on some specific topic over the course of several days. As in 
the past, all carrels are unassigned and can be used by anyone. 
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WELCOME VISITORS 


The newly appointed Director of the Idaho Historical Society, Mr. H.J. 
Swinney, accompanied by a consultant on manuscript collections, Dr. Merle Wells, 
visited the University Archives early in October. Overall problems involved in 
securing and organizing Idaho archival materials were discussed in some detail. 

As an earnest of practical cooperation between the Historical Society and the Uni- 
versity, we received some of their duplicates needed to fill our gaps in Idaho 
documents and in return presenta Mr. Swinney with several desired items from our 
duplicate holdings. 


EFFORT PAYS CIF 


A long-standing drive to get students to turn in library books lying around 
the houses finally showed some results. A not to be named women’s living group 
(to which we are none the less very grateful) turned in 36 books to the Library 
in September. The remarkable aspect of this transaction is that many of these 
books were properly charged but were not returned by studcnts at the end of the 
past school year and were duly paid for at the rate of $5.00 to $7.50 a title. 
Some of the books had been out of the Library for several years. 


SOCIAL SCIENTISTS NOW INCLUDED IN NEW EDITION OF AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


A new departure has been inaugurated in the latest (9th) edition of American 
Men of Science edited by Jaques Cattell. A separate volume is dcvoted to men and 
women in the “social and behavioral sciences." Historians are still excluded 

from this elite category for rcasons not made clear. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO EXHIBIT? 


The Library welcomes cxhibits and exhibit suggestions from the faculty. 
There are still some open dates for the remainder of the school year. If you have 
suggestions or a hobby that has some good exhibitable material, please contact 
Richard Berner of the library staff. 


A FAR REMOVED LOAN 


That interlibrary loans are not one-sided and that even the largest librar- 
ies have gaps in their collections was proved by the receipt of a recent request 
from Harvard College Library for the loan of a book entitled Fifty Great Ameri- 
cans, published in New York in 1948. We are impressed that Harvard should look 
to Idaho for this title which we were pleased to send east. 


PERSONNEL 


- Charles Irvin, Assistant Librarian, Technical Services, resigned his position 
September 30 to become Acquisitions Librarian, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. A native Georgian, Mr. Irvin came to Idaho from the University of 
Missouri in April, 1955. Whilc on the staff he made many faculty friends. 
All of us regret his departure but wish him every success in his new position. 


- Mrs. Grace Shaffer and Mrs. Sally Johnson were recently appointed Catalog 
Assistants in the Technical Services division of the library staff. They 
succeeded Mrs. Edith Dion and LaVerta Berry. 
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NEW ACCESSIONS 


- August-October, 1956 - 


GENERAL. WORKS 


Journalism - Writing 


Brook, Herbert. The blue book of awards. (1956) R 061 B79b 


National Project in Agricultural Communications. You can 


write and edit effective agricultural publications. 
195k. 070.486 N213y 


PHILOSOPHY 


Green, F.C. Jean-Jacques Rousseau; a critical study of his 


life and writings. 1955. 194 R76Xg 
White, M.G. The age of analysis; twentieth century 
philosophers. 1955. 190 W58ha 


RELIGION 


Forster, Arnold. Cross-currents. 1956. 296 F77hc 
Royce, Josiah. The problem of Christianity. 1913. 261 R813p 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 


Byrd, O.E. Family life sourcebook. (1956) 301.42 B996f 
Cole, W.G. Sex in Christianity and psychoanalysis. 1955. 301.424 C676s 
Governor's Conference on Problems of the Aging, Albany, 1955. 

Charter for the aging. 1956. 301.43 G746c 


Monahan, T.P. Families in conflict. 1955. 301.428 M741f 


Statistics 


Eaton, J.W. Man’s capacity to reproduce. 1954. 312 Easym 
Hawley, A.H. The changing shape of metropolitan America: 
deconcentration since 1920. 1956. 312 H31l6c 


Hertzler, J.@. The crisis in world population; a sociological 
examination, with special reference to the underdeveloped 
areas, 1956. 312 


Political Science -— Law — Government 


American assembly. The forty-eight states: their tasks as 


policy makers and administrators. 1956. 353.9 Am35z 
Anderson, R.A. Business law. 5th ed. 1956. 347.7 An2khb 
Annuaire europeen. European yearbook. 1955-1956. 341.1 An78 
Burkhead, Jesse. Government budgeting. 1956. 351.72 B918¢ 
Dallin, D.J. Soviet Russia and the Far East. 1948. 327.47 D166s0 
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Eke, P.A- Freedomism, goals of a free wrld. 1956. 

Gough, J.W. Fundamental law in English constitutional 
history. 1955. 

Gregoire, Roger. National administration and international 
organisations. 1956. 

Grob, Fritz. The relativity of war and peace. 

Hagerstrom, A.A.T. 
morals. 1953. 

Hinderaker, I.H. Party politics. 1956. 

Kennan, G.F. Soviet-American relations. 1956- 

Lipson, Leslie. The great issues of politics. 1954. 

Perkins, Dexter, 1899-. Charles Evans Hughes and American 
democratic statesmanship. (1956) 

Ranney, Austin. Democracy and the American party system. 


1949. 
Inquiries into the nature of law and 


(cl 956) 

woe aa Russia and America, dangers and prospects. 
1956. 

ae Italian foreign policy under Mussolini. 
1956. 


Economics - Business - Commerce 


American Institute for Economic Research. Life insurance and 
annuities from the buyer's point of view. (c1955) 


Atkinson, T.R. The pattern of financial asset ownership, 


Wisconsin individuals, 1949. 1956. 
Beal, GM. Fluid milk marketing. 1956. 
Brown, L.O. Marketing and distribution research. 3d ed. 
1955. 
Brunk, M.E. Marketing of agricultural products. 1955. 
Case, F.E. Modern real estate practice. 1956. 
Chamberlin, Waldo. Industrial relations in Germany, 1914- 
1939. 1942. 


Commission on freedom of the press. The American radio, a 


report on the broadcasting industry in the United States. 


(1947) 

Conference on World Land Tenure Problems, University of 
Wisconsin, 1951. Land tenure. 1956. 

Dickinson, R.E. The population problem of southern Italy. 
1955. 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
Bibliography on land tenure. 1955. 

Gilman, — Human relations in the industrial Southeast. 
1956. 

Harwood, E-C. Useful economics. 1956. 

Haskins and Sells, firm, accountans, New York. 
processing by electronics. 1955. 

Hayes, D.A. Appraisal and management of securities. 

Kelsen, Hans. The political theory of bolshevism. 

Knight, F.H. 
essays. 

Kohls, R.L. 

Larrowe, C.P. 

Meade, J.E. 


Data 


1956. 


1956. 
Marketing of agricultural products. 
Shape-up and hiring hall. 1955. 
The theory of customs unions. 1955. 


1955. 


Morton, W.A. Housing taxation. 1955. 
Mundel, M.E. Motion and time study, principles and practice. 
2ded. 1955. 
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On the history and method of economics; selected 


323 Ek2lf 
342.42 G726f 


350 G861n 
341-3 G89r 


340.1 H122i 
329 H585p 
327.73 K361s 
320 L669g 
340.92 H874Xpe 
329 R17d 
327.73 R542r 


327-45 V713i 


368.3 Am35L 1955 


332.67 At58p 
338.177 B361f 


658.8 B&13m 1955 
338.1 B836m 
333.33 C266m 


B 331.0943 0355i 


384.5 C737a 
333.3 C76L 
338.1 D558p 
B 333 F739b 


331.1877 G&42h 
330.1 H266u 


651.264 H273d 
332.67 H326a 
33504 K299p 


330.4 K74ho 
338.1 K825m 
331.1856 L329s 
337.91 
336.22 M846h 


658.511 M922m 


|} 
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National Industrial Conference Board. The why and how of 
corporate giving. 1956. 361.7 N213w 

New York (State) Temporary Commission on the Fiscal Affairs 

of State Government. A program for continued progress 


in fiscal management. 1955. 336.747 N42p 
Palmer, B.J. Radio salesmanship. 6th ed. 1947. 659.14 P182r 
Pedler, F.J. Economic geography of West Africa. 1955. 330.966 P3hle 


Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. 
Incentive wage systems; a selected annotated biblio- 


graphy. 1955. B 331.22 P935i 
Rogin, Leo. The meaning and validity of economic theory; 

a historical approach. 1956. 330.1 R635m 
Samuelson, R.A. Readings in economics. 1955. 330.82 Saor 
Sennholz, M.H. On freedom and free enterprise. 1956. 330.4 Se580 
Shaterian, W.S. Export-import banking. 1956. 332.77 Sh25e Ed.2 
Stigler, G-J. Trends in employment in the service industries. 

1956. 331.7 St52t 
United Nations. Bureau of Economic Affairs. Non-ferrous 

metals in under-developed countries. 1956. 338.274 Un315n 
United Nations. Economic Commission for Europe. The 

European housing situation. 1956. R 331.833 Un322e 


United Nations. Technical Assistance Administration. Taxes 

and fiscal policy in under-developed countries. 1955. 336 Un379t 
Watkins, Kermit. Economic implications of state grants-in- 

aid. 1956. 336.18 W325e 


Education - Psychology 


Education 


American Council on Education. Action under way to meet the 
rising tide of enrollment in American colleges and 
universities. 1956. 378.73 Am347a 

American Council on Education. Committee on Evaluation of 
the Tyler Fact-Finding Study. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations on a study of the general educational develop- 


ment testing program. 1956. 371.26 Am352c 
American Council on Education. Committee on Television. 
Teaching by closed-circuit television. (1956) 371.3358 Am35t 


American Council on Education. Intergroup Education in 

Cooperating Schools. Curriculum in intergroup 

relations. 1949. 370.19 Am35c 
American Council on Education. Intergroup Education in 

Cooperating Schools. Elementary curriculum in inter- 

group relations; case studies in instruction. 1950. 372.83 Am35e 
American Council on Education. Intergroup Education in 

Cooperating Schools. Intergroup education in public 

schools. 1952. 370.19 Am35i 
American Council on Education. Intergroup Education in 

Cooperating Schools. Literature for human under- 

standing. 1948. 370.19 Am35L 
‘merican Council on Education. Intergroup Education in 

Cooperating Schools. Sociometry in group relations. 


1948. 371.42 Am344s 
énderson, Vivienne. Patterns of educational leadership. 

1956. 371.2 An2kp 
Barry, Ruth. Case studies in college student-staff 


relationships. 1956. 371-42 B279c 
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National Industrial Conference Board. 
corporate giving. 1956. 

New York (State) Temporary Commission on the Fiscal Affairs 
of State Government. A program for continued progress 
in fiscal management. 1955. 

Palmer, B.J. Radio salesmanship. 6th ed. 1947. 

Pedler, Fede Economic geography of West Africa. 1955. 

Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. 
Incentive wage systems; a selected annotated biblio- 
graphy. 1955. 

Rogin, Leo. The meaning and validity of economic theory; 
a historical approach, 1956. 

Samuelson, R.A. Readings in economics. 1955. 

Sennholz, M.H. On freedom and free enterprise. 1956. 

Shaterian, W.S. Export-import banking. 1956. 

ites hl Trends in employment in the service industries. 
1956. 

United Nations. Bureau of Economic Affairs. Non-ferrous 
metals in under-developed countries. 1956. 

United Nations. Economic Commission for Europe. The 
European housing situation. 1956. 

United Nations. Technical Assistance Administration. Taxes 
and fiscal policy in under-developed countries. 1955. 

Watkins, Kermit. Economic implications of state grants—in- 

aid. 1956. 


The why and how of 


Education Psychology 


Fducation 


American Council on Education. Aciion under way to meet the 
rising tide of enrollment in Ancrican colleges and 
universities. 1956. 

American Council on Education. Committee on Evaluation of 
the Tyler Fact-Finding Study. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations on a study of the general educational develop- 
ment testing program. 1955. 

American Council on Education. Commnittee on Television. 
Teaching by closed-circuit te :visicn. (1956) 

American Council on Education, Intusgroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools. Curricu’ui in intergroup 
relations. 1949. 

American Council on Education. Irtergvoup Education in 
Cooperating Schools. Elemenicvy curviculum in inter- 
group relations; case studies in instruction. 1950. 

American Council on Education. Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools. Intergroup education in public 
schools. 1952. 

American Council on Education. Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools. Literature for human under- 
standing. 1948. 

American Council on Education. Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools. Sociometry in group relations. 
1948. 

ater | Vivienne. Patterns of educational leadership. 
1956. 

Barry, Ruth. Case studies in college student-staff 

relationships. 1956. 
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361.7 N213w 


3360747 
659.14 P1S2r 
330.966 P3hle 
B 331.22 P935i 
330.82 Sa49r 
330.4 Se58o 
332.77 Sh25e Ed.2 
331.7 St52t 
338.274 Un315n 
336 Un379t 


336.18 W325e 


378.73 


371.26 Am352c 


371.3358 Am35t 


370.19 Am35c 


372.83 Am35e 


37019 Am35i 


370.19 Am35L 


371-42 Am344s 
371.2 An2kp 
371-42 B27%c 


Foff, Arthur. 

Gans, Roma. 
1941. 

Goodenough, F.L. 


Readings in education. 1956. 
Guiding children's reading through experiences. 


Exceptional children. 1956. 

Hansen, K.H. Public education in American society. 1956. 

Harris, A.J. How to increase reading ability, a guide to 
developmental and remedial methods. 1956. 

Haskew, LeDe F. 
in America. 1956. 

Herrick, JH. From school program to school plant. 

International Bureau of Education, Geneva. 
education; a comparative study. 1955. 

International Bureau of Education, Geneva. Teaching of art 
in primary and secondary schools. 1955. 

Jersild, A.T. Child psychology. (1955, c1954) 

Kelley, J.-A. Guidance and curriculum. 1955. 

Lieberman, Myron. Education as a profession. 

Mire, Joseph. Labor education. 1956. 

National congress of parents and teachers. 
teacher organization. 1947. 

North Carolina. University. Institute of Government. The 
school segregation decision. (1954) 

Politella, Joseph. Religion in education; an annotated 
bibliography. 1956. 

Saylor, J.G. Curriculum planning for better teaching and 
learning. 1954. 

Taba, Hilda. Leadership training in intergroup education; 
evaluation of workshops. 1953. 

Taba, Hilda. With focus on human relations. 


1956. 
Financing of 


1956. 


The parent— 


1950. 


Psychology 


Psychoanalysis and ethics. 1955. 
Toward a unified theory of human behavior. 


Feuer, L.A. 
Grinker, R.R. 
1956. 
Morgan, C.T. Introduction to psychology. 
Overstreet, H.A. The mind goes forth. 
Roback, A.A. Present-—day psychology. 
Weinberg, Henry. 
Wenger, M.A. 


1956. 
(1956) 

1955. 

Case book in abnormal psychology. 

Physiological psychology. 1956. 


1956. 


Physical Education 


Meyer, H.D. Recreation administration. 1956. 


Philology 


Huebener, Theodore. 
1955. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. The teaching of modern languages. 


Opportunities in foreign languages. 


1955. 
PURE SCIENCE 


Mathematics 


Liusternik, L.A. 


Elemente der Funktionalanalysis. 1955. 
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This is teaching; an introduction to education 


379.82 Fé86r 
372.4 G157¢g 
372.1 G61l5e 
370.973 H199p 
372.4 Ed.3 


371.1 H273t 
371.62 


379.11 Ingf 
372.52 In&t 
372.1 J487c Edy 
371.42 K287g 
3711 L621le 

37 M675L 
371.103 P215Xn 


371.974 N8lls 


375 Sa99c 


370.19 T111L 
371.42 Tlllw 


131.34 FA3kp 
150 G885t 
150 M82li 
150.13 
150 R532p 
132.092 W43c 
131.2 W485p 


613.75 M575r 


406.9 
407 Un3t 


517 5 L74e 


McLachlan, N.W. Ordinary non-linear differential equations 
in engineering and physical sciences. 1950. 517.38 M220 
Riesz, Frigyes. Functional analysis. 1955. 517.3 RLAbE 


Physical Sciences 


Aronoff, Samuel. Techniques of radiobiochemistry. 1956. 


541.38 Ar67t 
Carl Alsberg, scientist at large; contributors, Alfred L. 


Kroeber (and others). 1948. 540 AL78Xa 
Glascock, R.F. Isotopic gas analysis for biochemists. 1954. 541.38 G46li 
Haszeldine, R.N. Fluorine and its compounds. 1951. 546.16 H279f 
Lefschetz, Solomon. Contributions to the theory of nonlinear 

oscillations. 1950. 531.3 L522c 
Loeb, L.B. Basic processes of gaseous electronics. 1955. 537.53 L822b 
Milne-Thomson, L.M. Theoretical hydrodynamics. 3d ed. 1955. 532.5 M635t 
Patterson, GeN. Molecular flow of gases. 1956. 533 P277m 


The Roger Adams symposium; papers presented at a symposium 
in honor of Roger Adams at the University of Illinois, 


Sept. 3 and 4, 1954. 1955. 540.4, R63 
Simons, Joseph. Fluorine chemistry. 1954. 546.16 Sid7f 
U.S. Argonne National Laboratory, Chicago. Optical 

instrumentation. 1954. 539.1 Un320 


Geology 


Biology of deserts. 1954. 551.58 In7b 
Minerals for atomic energy. 1956. 553.49 N622m Ed.2 


Institute of Biology. 
Nininger, R.D. 


Biological Sciences 


Allen, D.L. Pheasants in North America. 1956. 598.61 AL53p 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Science bulletin. 

ve l= 1955- 574.08 B768b 
Carl, G.C. The reptiles of British Columbia. 1951. 598.1 Cl19lr 
Cowan, I.M. The mammals of British Columbia. 1956. 599.09711 C838m 
Crowson, R.A. The natural classification of the families of 

Coleoptera. 1955. 595.76 C886n 
Dubois, Georges. Monographie des Strigeida (Trematoda). 

1938. 595.122 fD852m 
Fletcher, T.B. A list of the generic names used for 

Microlepidoptera. 1929. 595.78 F637L 
Fortes, Meyer. African political systems. 1955. 572.96 F776a 
Fulton, J.P. Plant pathology laboratory manual. (1955) 581.2 F959p 
Gardner, A.E. A key to the larvae of the British Odonata. 

1955? 595.733 G171k 


Hardy, G.A. Fifty edible plants of British Columbia. 1942. 581.6 H222f 
International Symposium on Man's Role in Changing the Face of 
the Earth, Princeton, N.J., 1955. Man*s role in changing 


the face of the earth. 1956. 573.4 In8m 
Muenscher, W.C.L. Garden spice and wild pot-herbs. (1956) 581.63 M888g 
Myers, J.G. Insect singers. 1929. 59527531 M992i 
National Research Council. Committee on Photobiology. 

The luminescence of biological systems. 1955. 574.144 N213L 
Nixon, G.E.J. The world of bees. 1955. 595.79 N654w 
Olson, S.F. The singing wilderness. 1956. 574.97 OL8s 
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lz: 


Oster, Gerald. 
1955. 
Richards, O.W. Studies on the biology and population dynamics 
of British grasshoppers. 1954. 

Schmiedeknecht, Otto. Die hymenopteren Nord- und 
Mitteleuropas. 1930. 

School, A.W. Bibliography of synthetic plant-growth 
substances. 1955. 

Scudder, S.H. Butterflies; their structure, changes and 
life-histories, with special reference to American 
forms. 1906. 

Shapiro, H.L. Man, culture, and society. 

Sprunt, Alexander, 

Stanford University. 
papers, no. l= 1956— 

Strobl, Gabriel. Spanische diptcren. 

Wagstaffe, Reginald. The preservation of natural history 
specimens. 1955. 

Weaver, J.-E. Grasslands of the Great Plains. (1956) 

Womersley, Herbert. ... Primitive insects of South Australia. 
1939 


Physical techniques in biological research. 


1956. 
North American birds of prey. 
Natural History Museum. 


1955. 
Occasional 


(1898-1900) 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
Medicine and Allied Fields 


1955. 


Bacq, Z.M. Fundamentals of radiobiology. 

Biochemistry of nitrogen. 1955. 

Goodman, L.S. The pharmacological basis of therapeutics. 
1955. 

Hare, Ronald. Pomp and pestilence. (1955) 

Hitchings, G.H. 6-Mercaptopurine. 1954. 

Lovern, JeAe The chemistry of lipids of biochemical 
significance. 1955. 

National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. 
effects of atomic radiation. 1956. 

Opler, M.K. Culture, psychiatry, and human values. 1956. 

Symonds, P»M. Dynamics of psychotherapy; the psychology of 
personality change. (v.l) 1956. 

U.S. Office of Naval Research. Origins of resistance to toxic 
agents. 1955. 

Waterlow, J.C. Protein malnutrition in Brazil. 


Engineering 


Basic engineering mechanics and machine design. 


1956. 


Aidlin, S.S. 
195k. 

Advances in chemical engineering. 

American Insurance Association. 


Studies of floods and flood 


damage. 1956. 

Bevitt, W.D. Transistors handbook. 1956. 

Blake, N.M. Water for the cities. 1956. 

Ceaglske, NeH. Automatic process control for chemical 
engineers. 1956. 

Davidson, R.K. Price discrimination in selling gas and 
electricity. 1955. 

Faires, V.M. Problems on the design of machine elements. 
1955. 
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The biological 


574.072 Os7p 
595.72 R392s 
595.7 Sch56h 

B 581.134 Sch64b 
595.78 Scu2hb 
572.08 Sh22m 
598.9 Sp89n 


574.08 St2ho 
595.77 St&7s 


507-4 W125p 
581.526 W379¢ 


595-71 W8h2p 


612.014 B138f 
612.015 B521 


615 G622 Ed.2 
614.4 H222p 

612.398 H637s 
612.3978 


612.014 N213b 
616.8 Opke 


616.8 Sy67d 


615 Un30 
616.39 W299p 


621.81 Ai2hb 
660.28 Ad95 


627.5 Am35s 
621.38 
628.1 B58lw 
660.284 C32a 


621.3002 D284p 


621.81 Flép Ed.3 
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Harris, C.O. Elementary structural design. 1951. 624 H2he 
Heine, G.M. How to read electrical blueprints. 2d ed. 1954. 621.31 H364h 


Hutchinson, C.A. Engineering problems. 1956. 620.7 H97le 
International Congress on Air Pollution. lst, New York, 

1955. Problems and control of air pollution. 1955. 628.53 In8p 
Kammermeyer, Karl. Process calculations. 1956. 660.28 K129p 
Koning, Theodore de. The cooling of electric machines and 

cables. 1955. 621.31 K836c 
McCormick, F.J. Strength of materials. 1952. 620.11 M136s 
Marin, Joseph. Strength of materials. 1954. 620.11 M338s Ed.2 
Mason, E.S. Reports on the productive uses of nuclear energy. 

(1955) 621.48 M38lr 
Natural Gasoline Association of America. Equilibrium ratio 

data book. (1955?) 660.284 £N219e 
Oldenburger, Rufus. Frequency response. 1956. 621.8 OL1f 
Rosenthal, Emanuel. Elements of machine design. 1955. 621.81 R727e 
Sapir, Michael. The outlook for nuclear power in Japan. 

(1956) 621.48 Sa67o 
Schlichting, Hermann. Boundary layer theory. 1955. 629.142 Sch39b 
Sloane, Alvin. Mechanics of materials. 1952. 624.171 SL52m 


Symposium on Circuit Analysis, University of Illinois, 1955. 
Proceedings of the Symposium on Circuit Analysis. 1955. 621.319 Sy68p 
Unl, Albert. Interior clectric wiring and estimating. 5th ed. 


1955. 621.3282 Uhéi 
Agriculture 

anderson, H.W. Diseases of fruit crops. 1956. 632.6 An23d 
Bertramson, B.R. Soil chemistry notes. 1955. 631.1 B462s 1955 
Blanck, F.C. Handbook of food and agriculture. 1955. R 630.3 B597h 
Eckles, C.H. Dairy cattle and milk production. 1956. 637 Ec5 Ed.5 
Edgerton, C.W. Sugarcane and its discases. 1955. 633.91 Ed36s 
Enright, L.J. Woody plants for landscape use in the north- 

eastern United States. 1955. 634.85 En72w 
Free, Montague. All about the perennial garden. 1955. 434.8 F875a 
Funk, E.M. Hatchery operation and management. 1955. 636.5 F963h 
Garrett, S.D. Biology of root-infecting fungi. 1956. 632.61 G192b 
Hardin, C.M. Freedom in agricultural education. (1955) 630.7 H219f 


Haystead, Ladd. The agricultural regions of the U.S. 1955. 630.973 H334a 
International Technical Conference on the Conservation of the 
Living Resources of the Sea, Rome, 1955. Papers. 1956. 639.2 In8p 


Killion, C.E. Honey in the comb. 1951. 638 K556h 
Meino, Evelyn. Ornamental trees; an illustrated guide to 

their sclection and care. 1955. 634.85 M2850 
Marble, D.R. Commercial poultry production. 1955. 636.5 M328c 
Sampson, H.O. Farm shop skills in mechanized agriculture. 

1955. 630.15 Saket 
Wells, J.S. Plant propagation practices. 1955. 634.013 W462p 
Wilde, S.A. Analysis of soils and plants for foresters and 

and horticulturists. 1955. 631.1 

Forestry 
Butcher, Devereux. Seeing America's wildlife in our national 

refuges. 1955. 634.9924 B971s 
Forest Products Research Society. Wood technology series. 

1947-1954. 634.95 F76lw 
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Leloup, Marcel. 

Leloup, Marcel. 
Japan. 1956. 

Martin, R.C. From forest to front page. 


Tractors for logging. 1956. 


1956. 


Technology - Building 


The story of scrap. Rev. ed. 1954. 
How to insulate homes and farm buildings. 


Barringer, E.C. 

Close, P.D. 

Dalzell, J.R. 
(1951) 1955. 


Fats, Oils, detergents yearbook. 1955. 


1952. 
Concrete block construction for home and farm. 


634941223 


634092542 L539t 
634-94411 M365f 


Tree planting practices in temperate Asia: 


672 B277s 
693.83 


693.5 D179c 
665.058 F269 


Lair, E.A. Carpentry for the building trades. 2d ed. 1953. 694 Llkdc 
Newell, W.C. The casting of steel. 1955. 672 N4bIec 
Portland Cement Association. Chicago. New study on reactions 


in burning cement raw materials. 1956. 
Refined Syrups and Sugars, Inc., Yonkers, N.Y. 
sugar; a technical guide for the liquid sugar user. 
Root, HoH. Beeswax. 1951. 
Samans, C.H. Engineering metals and their alloys. 1953. 
Shreve, R.N. The chemical process industries. 1956. 


FINE ARTS 


Art and Architecture 


Shepard, A.O. Ceramics for the archaeologist. 1956. 


Music 


California School Supervisors Association. 
Music Professional Committee. 
special needs. 1956. 

Pace, Robert. Piano for classroom music. 1956. 

Stanford University. Memorial Library of Music. 
of the Memorial Library of Music. 1950. 


LITERATURE 


Dos Passos, John. 
Faverty, F.E. 


The theme is freedom. 1956 
The Victorian poets; a guide to research. 


1956. 
Fisher, Vardis. Pemmican; a novel of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 1956. 


1953. 
Don Juan Manuel. 


Fluchere, Henri. Shakespeare. 


Gimenez Soler, Andres. 1932. 


Hulme, K.C. The nun’s story. 1956 
Morley, Felix. Gumption Island, a fantasy of coexistence. 
1956. 


Nicolson, Hon. H.G. 
Oldenbourg, Zoe. 


The English sense of humour. (1956) 


The cornerstone. 1955. 


Saint Exupery, Antoine de. Lettres a léamie inventee. (1953) 843 Sa22X 1952 
Valbuena Prat, Angel. La novela picaresca espanola. 1956. §63.8 V231n 
Vincent, The trying-out of Moby-Dick. 1949. 813 M497meYv 
Wroot, H.E. Sources of Charlotte Bronte’s novels. 1935. 823 B78Zw 
Wylie, Philip. Treasure cruise, and other Crunch and Des 

stories. 1956. 813 W977tr 
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666.9 P837n 


This is liquid 


1955.664.1 R259t 
665.2 R678b 
669 Sak2e 
660 Sh84 Ed.2 


738 Sh47c 


Southern Section. 
Music for children with 


780.7 C129m 
786.3 Pllap 


Catalogue 


781.973 


818 D7k4t 
821.9 F278v 


813 F53pe 
822.33 DF67s 
868 J871Xg 
813 H878n 


813 M826g 
820.4 N548e 
843 OLLpE 


ona 
— 


History - Travel 


Adams, R.G. Political ideas of the American revolution. 
1939. 

Debenham, Frank. Nyasaland, the Land of the Lake. 1955. 

Donovan, R.J. Eisenhower: the inside story. 1956. 

Freidin, Seymour, ed. The fatal decisions. 1956 

Goddard, P.—. ... Indians of the Southwest. 1927. 

Halecki, Oskar. A history of Poland. 1956. 

Huddleston, Sisley. France: the tragic years, 1939-1947. 
1955. 

Hurewitz, J.-C. Diplomacy in the Near and Middle Fast. 1956. 

Hutchison, E.H. Violent truce; a military observer looks at 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, 1951-1955. 

Ingrams, W.H. Hong Kong. 1952. 

Lewis, Roy. Sierra Leone. 1954. 

Louis, Sammy. Sammy Louis, the life history of a young 
Micmac. 1955. 

Newberry Library, Chicago. A checklist of French political 
pamphlets, 1560-1653. 1950. 

Newberry Library, Chicago. A second checklist of French 

political pamphlets, 1560-1653. 1955. 


Nussbaum, F.L. The triumph of science and reason, 1660-1685. 


1953. 

Ogrizek, Dore. Italy. 1950. 

Pearl, Cyril. The girl with the swansdown seat. 1955. 

Shabad, Theodore. China's changing map. (1956) 

Spears, Sir E.L. Assignment to catastrophe. 195k. 

“one, Irving. Men to match my mountains; the opening of 
the Far West 1840-1900. 1956. 

Trumbull, Robert. As I see India. 1956. 

Utah. University. Dept. of Anthropology. Anthropological 
papers. No. i- 1939- 

Ver Steeg, C.-L. Robert Morris: revolutionary financier. 
1951,. 

Wolff, RL. The Balkans in our time. 1956. 


MISCELLANY 


Allen, C.L. Fun for parties and programs. 1956. 

Anderson, Maxwell. Off Broadway, essays about the theater. 
1947. 

Canby, E.T. The Saturday review home book of recorded music 
and sound reproduction. 2d ed. 1956. 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
Nutrition Division. Food composition tables, minerals 
and vitamins for international use. 1954. 


Green, C.M. Eli Whitney and the birth of American technology. 


1956. 
Vaughn, L.F. Parade and float guide. 1956. 
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